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Since then whole fields of science have been discovered
and defined, and others, like geology and astronomy,
have been reclaimed from dogmatism, and science studies
have slowly come into favor. Instruction in chemistry
grew up through a study of materia medica at the medical
schools of Pennsylvania (1768), Harvard (1782), and
Dartmouth (1798). Separate chairs of chemistry were
soon established at Princeton (1795), Columbia (1800),
Yale (1802), Bowdoin (1805), South Carolina (1811),
Dickinson (1811), and Williams (1812), and the movement
continued until practically all the colleges had recognized
it as an important branch of study. The subject was
at first taught by demonstrations performed before the
class by the instructors, but by the middle of the century
students came to be admitted to the laboratories.
About the same time laboratories in physics began to
be equipped with apparatus. Geology was included in the
early professorship of chemistry at Yale, and was given a
distinct chair upon the advent of James D. Dana about
the middle of the century, while Amos Eaton taught it
as a separate subject at Williams as early as 1825. Some
attention was given to astronomy early in the century,
although the instruments remained very ordinary and the
methods authoritative and prescriptive until the open-
ing of the observatories at Cincinnati (1844), Cambridge
(1846), and Ann Arbor (1854). The biological sciences
were even longer studied through mere observation rather
than investigation and experiment. Until Lotus Agassiz
opened his laboratory at Harvard to students just after
the middle of the century, the courses were meager, mostly
theoretical and classificatory, and were given entirely by
lecture, without field or laboratory work. Since then the
development has been rapid.